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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

THE OTHER LOWELL 1 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



The Lowells are a marvelous clan; for they defy 
deciduousness and decay and death as if the gnawing tooth 
of time were a cavity as non-refillable as the empty flagons 
of the poor. Only last year the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters watered the asphodels on the grave of our most 
literary ambassador with a flood of centennial oratory, and 
it could scarcely have occurred to anyone who was present 
upon that ecstatically mortuary occasion that the following 
year would provide an opportunity for reviewing a new 
book by James Russell Lowell. Yet such is the remarkable 
and engrossing event. 

A new book by Lowell! For many there must be an 
extraordinary and authentic thrill in the phrase. Yet here 
it is, indubitably actual, upon the jacket of The Function of 
the Poet, and Other Essays, collected and edited by Mr. 
Albert Mordell and published the other day by Houghton 
Mifflin — everything, as you see, unimpeachably respectable 
and open and above board (though the morbidly curious 
might ask what that bloodthirsty Freudian, Mr. Mordell, 
is doing dans cette galere?) So here we are again, regard- 
ing the sacred fire of the Lowellian genius as it burns upon 
the altar of the Victorian dead. It is a solemn confronta- 
tion : Lowell back again in the arena of American criticism, 
challenging Professor Matthews and Professor Paul Elmer 
More and Professor Stuart Sherman and Mr. Brownell and 
the rest for a chance to demonstrate his continued right to 
milk the Sacred Cows of the classical tradition — gently 
elbowing them aside, with all his old humorous urbanity, 
and preempting the best stool and the most shining pail 
for himself. 

1 The Function of the Poet, and Other Essays, by James Russell Lowell. Col- 
lected and edited by Albert Mordell. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New 
York, 
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There is pathos in the spectacle. If Professor Mat- 
thews and Professor More and the others cannot be 
permitted to function at their priestly task of upholding the 
Best Traditions without having to meet the competition of 
the recrudescent dead, it would seem that cruel injustice 
rules the cosmic roost, after all. For here is the able and 
popular Mr. Lowell stealing their stuff, and, we have no 
doubt, playing to full houses with it, too. Even though 
Professor Matthews, with the most exquisite and gallant 
courtesy, has, in the Times, welcomed him back to the 
academic bosom, it is impossible to repress a pang of sym- 
pathy in response to the implications of the case. You find 
Mr. Lowell noting that the tales of Henry James are with- 
out an obvious moral; rejoicing that Mr. James con- 
fines his expression of passion " within the limits of 
a decorous amenity;" everywhere and always ac- 
cepting the accepted, sanctifying the sanctified, de- 
claring fearlessly for the Good, the Pure, and the 
True, and turning up a protective coat-collar against 
the wind of the new day that was springing up out of the 
dawn. A famous and duly buried critic who returns to 
earth for the sake of persuading us that the insipidities of 
Longfellow's one-half-of-one-per-cent are equivalent to the 
authentic brew of the gods, that the function of poetry is 
moral edification, and that Walt Whitman is a menace to be 
Viewed with Alarm, will find himself welcomed with open 
arms and flowing bowls of orangeade, and will discover 
that bourbonism is as immortal as himself. Even though 
his entertainers should feel that his particular brand of 
humorous and suave conventionality makes their own tradi- 
tionalism seem superfluous and ineffective, they will not let 
him suspect it: for the Good, the Pure, and the True would 
surely vanish from the earth if their defenders were not 
constantly recruited— and a dead defender is more passion- 
ately to be desired than a live protestant who perversely 
insists that the Good, the Pure and the True are susceptible 
of eternally new and perturbing incarnations. 

Mr. Mordell has resurrected a score of papers — essays, 
reviews, and " critical fragments " — contributed by Mr. 
Lowell to various magazines or delivered in the form of lec- 
tures before the Lowell Institute in the winter of 1855. They 
" represent the matured author," says Mr. Mordell, " as 
they were written between his thirty-sixth and fifty-seventh 
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years," with the exception of the well-known essay on Poe 
that was reprinted in Griswold's edition of the poet after its 
original publication in Graham's Magazine for February, 
1845. None of the other essays, with the exception of a few 
odds and ends, has appeared in book-form. The first five 
papers, delivered originally as lectures, were published 
in the Century Magazine during 1893-94. In these, Mr. 
Lowell discourses upon "The Function of the Poet"; 
"Humor, Wit, Fun, and Satire"; "The Five Indis- 
pensable Authors [Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, 
Shakespeare]"; "The Imagination"; "Life in Lit- 
erature and Language " ; Style and Manner " ; " The 
Kalevala." The rest of the essays appeared an- 
onymously during Lowell's lifetime in the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Nation, and the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Lowell was Editor of the Atlantic from 1857 to 1861, and 
of the Review from 1864 to 1872. For the Nation he 
reviewed Henry James' A Passionate Pilgrim and Trans- 
atlantic Sketches, and Forster's Life of Swift. For the 
Atlantic he reviewed Longfellow's Courtship of Miles 
Standish and Whittier's Home Ballads; and he wrote A 
Plea for Freedom from Speech and Figures of Speech- 
Makers. For the North American Review he discussed 
Longfellow's Tales of a Wayside Inn, Whittier's In War- 
Time and Snow-Bound, Howells' Venetian Life, Piatt's 
Poems, Thackeray's Roundabout Papers, and Plutarch's 
Morals (in the English translation edited by William W. 
Goodwin and prefaced by Emerson). The twenty essays 
make a fairly well-nourished volume of over two hundred 
pages. Notes by Charles Eliot Norton, recovered from the 
Century files of twenty-seven years ago, accompany several 
of the papers. 

It is Mr. Mordell's opinion that the new volume " sus- 
tains Lowell's right to be considered one of the great 
American critics." There are assumptions and implications 
in that assertion which, at the moment, it is too hot to exam- 
ine. But, granting all the assumptions, let us place our 
hand trustfully in Mr. Mordell's, and see what felicities 
and disclosures he can exhibit to us. 

We find ourselves, with high anticipations, in the pres- 
ence of the deliverance called " Style and Manner," which 
seems to have formed part of one of the Lectures ; though 
Mr. Norton's customary Introduction is missing, and we 
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are left shiveringly alone with the pitcher of ice-water, the 
New England audience, the New England winter night of 
1855, and the Lecturer — even Mr. Mordell has deserted us, 
and is presumably in the wings swapping complexes with 
the fireman. Well, we, at least, know where intellectual lar- 
gesse is to be dispensed ; so we remain. 

" Where Milton's style is fine, it is very fine." What is 
this? An undergraduate essay on Paradise Lost? A dis- 
covery made and triumphantly recorded by little Miss Jane 
Doe, of Miss Spence-Veltin's excellent school, that Milton, 
taking him by and large, could write, after all? We reflect: 
1855 . . . Yes, Milton was still dead in 1855, dead 
enough for this matter to have been cleared up, even 
in New England. We encounter the name of Shakespere. 
" Did Shakespere have no style?" Mr. Lowell wonders. 
But his wonder is only momentary. Mr. Lowell is almost 
recklessly confident: " I think," he says, " I find the proof 
that he had it, and that of the very highest and subtlest kind, 
in the fact that / can nowhere put my finger on it, and say 
it is here or there." Very good: Shakespere had style: 
Mr. Lowell, like General Ople, is blushingly delivered of 
this reluctant child of truth. But when it comes to finding 
and exhibiting instances of Shakespere's command of 
poetic style, Mr. Lowell " can nowhere put his finger on it." 
That is to say, confronted by passages such as — 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well 

or — 

Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath . . 

or — 

By paved fountain or by rushy brook . . . 

or — 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought . . . 

or — 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world . . . 

— confronted by such manifestations as these, which, to the 
intelligence of the simple, would appear to be fairly clear 
and unmistakable demonstrations of the presence of poetic 
style, Mr. Lowell stubbornly refuses to recognize them, 
and, unable to " put his finger " on style such as this, pre- 
sumably keeps it in his pocket or in the armhole of his waist- 
coat, as he passes haughtily by. 
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But Mr. Lowell is far from denying what he calls " the 
charm of mere words " ; " we cannot help recognizing," he 
concedes, " a certain power over our fancy in mere words " ; 
yes — and " there is a charm in the arrangement of words, 
also." Forgetting to be reverent, you may, at this point, find 
yourself exclaiming in wonder: What nonsense is this? 
What is this eminent critical brain trying to say to us? That 
" the charm of mere words " is an accessory quality whose 
influence is to be politely conceded? " Mere words "! Mr. 
Lowell is, of course, struggling under the burden of that 
ancient moralistic delusion that poetry is something superior 
to, something beyond, something deeper than, " mere 
words " : which logically requires that one should esteem 
Pope's 

Unblemished let me live, or die unknown ; 
O grant an honest fame, -or grant me none ! 

because it enshrines an improving thought, and would turn 
one away from Blake's 

Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

because, since it could not possibly find a place in any 
" Calendar of Helpful Thoughts," it cannot be poetry, but 
must be " mere words." 

It is this dull and insensitive obsession that is, of course, 
at the root of Mr. Lowell's thesis in The Function of the 
Poet: the thesis that poetry, to be authentic, must teach 
and edify; that it must do something more than merely 
delight the aesthetic sense; that its highest excellence must 
reside in its matter and substance, rather than in its manner 
and style. We encounter again the absurd delusion that 
if poetry is lacking in weight and gravity of substance, its 
style and manner will suffer in consequence. Mr. Lowell 
believes in the sacerdotal function of the poet. The poet's 
" sacred duty " is to reveal and justify the ways of God to 
man — assuming, of course, that he can discover what they 
are. Grace and goodness, the fair, the noble, and the true: 
these things must be the burden of the poet's song. " The 
poets . . . always introduce us to a higher society." We 
are edified, uplifted, " made incapable of the low and mean 
and bad." Alas that poetry has not always made the poets 
themselves thus incapable of moral error 1 Alas that the 
poet, the source of all this spiritual gasolene, should often 
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find himself stalled in the sinful dust of the primrose path ! 
What Mr. Lowell and his generation seemed not to realize, 
apparently, was the simple and obvious truth that the quality 
of poetry as moral inspiration has nothing whatever to do 
with its quality as a satisfaction of the aesthetic sense. 
Kubla Khan is, we think it will be admitted, authentic 
poetry. Yet what does its " substance," its " matter," amount 
to? Nothing whatever. It is a mere "arrangement of 
words," a lovely pattern of rhythms and colors, a tonal 
fantasy. 

According to Mr. Lowell's canon, these lines from 
Young's Night Thoughts — 

Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids; 
Her monuments shall last when Egypt's fall 

achieve a higher kind of poetic validity than such a thing 
as this — 

The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 
Like any hill-flower ; and the noblest troth 
Dies here to dust . . . 

which is frankly depressing in its ethical tone and has 
nothing to recommend it but supreme poetic beauty. 

Aside from the reactions which we have thus far con- 
fessed, our chief memories of this astonishing book play 
about Mr. Lowell's calm characterization of Longfellow's 
The Two Angels as " a poem which, without [the last two 
stanzas], is as perfect as anything in the language" ; his 
insistence that Longfellow is " a great poet " ; and his 
troubled repudiation of the word dresses — which he 
was disturbed to find in Longfellow's verse — as " a word 
essentially unpoetic." . . . One of the crudest pranks 
of Destiny, to our view, is the fact that James Russell 
Lowell was not permitted to live long enough to review 
the productions of his eminent kinswoman, who could make 
even dresses seem as " poetic " as Diana's flying veils. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



